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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Evolution of Religion. The Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of St. Andrews in sessions 1890-91 and 
1891-92, by Edward Caird, LL.D., D. C. L., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Glasgow : James Macle- 
hose & Sons. London and New York : Macmillan & Co. — 2 vols, 
pp. xv., 400, 334. 

In these two volumes the new Master of Balliol has given us a 
worthy course of Gifford Lectures. He has understood his task aright, 
and interpreted ' Natural Theology ' as equivalent to ' Philosophy of 
Religion ' in the strict sense of that phrase. " In these lectures," he 
says, " it has been my endeavour to explain and illustrate a view of 
man's life which I believe to be in accordance with the essential 
principle of religion and of Christianity, and at the same time the 
necessary result of the best lights of philosophy which have been 
given to our time." (Vol. II., p. 318.) The result is a book which 
is not only a notable contribution to the subject, but must also be 
regarded as its author's most independent and constructive work. 
Professor Caird has at last got away from Kant, whose philosophy 
has so long supplied him with material for exposition and criticism ; 
he is here on his own ground, an original investigator, and gives us 
the fruits of his ripest reflection on the ultimate problems of phi- 
losophy and religion. The features which Professor Caird has led 
us to expect in any work from his pen are conspicuous on every page 
of the present volume — the ease and grace of movement in the thin 
air of abstract speculation, the literary skill, the delicate spiritual 
sensibility, the wide knowledge and cosmopolitan sympathy in the 
things of the mind. 

The " best lights " are, of course, those of the Hegelian philosophy. 
But so entirely has the whole matter been re-thought by Professor 
Caird that the philosophical point of view might with greater justice 
be called Cairdian than Hegelian. The work has the same kind of 
originality, relatively to the Hegelian view which inspires it, as the 
late Professor Green's Prolegomena to Ethics. 

In stating the characteristic excellences and the central stand- 
point of these lectures, we have at the same time suggested their 
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capital defect. Professor Caird's thought seems to move always 
within the circle of a certain rigid philosophical scheme, a kind of 
intellectual mechanism into which everything is forced. So familiar 
has long practice made the author with this scheme, that he never finds 
any difficulty in assigning what he is dealing with to its precise place 
therein, and that he too often contents himself with the merest sug- 
gestion to the reader as to the process of thought necessary to justify 
that assignment. But it is not the reader alone who is apt to 
suffer from such a method, its dangerous consequences are liable to 
affect the author himself. The very facility which we cannot help 
admiring is fraught with danger in such knotty questions ; one can- 
not but fear that a telling habitual phrase, not thoroughly probed, a 
convenient and too easily-used label, not seldom conceals even from 
Professor Caird the real difficulties of his position. 

The central thesis of the lectures is indicated by the title — the 
Evolution of Religion. That there has been a gradual unfolding of 
the spiritual germ, the God-consciousness, in the mind of the human 
race, and that this continuous and necessary religious development, 
rather than a series of supernatural and catastrophic divine inter- 
positions constitutes the true revelation of God to man, — this is 
what Professor Caird seeks throughout to demonstrate, and this 
demonstration of the necessity of its evolution he offers as the 
Philosophy of Religion. The evolution of religion affords the clue 
to the interpretation at once of the peculiar significance of Chris- 
tianity, and of its community of character with other religions. 
Christianity does not stand apart from other religions, in proud self- 
isolation ; the web of religion is one and seamless, and Christianity 
itself, if we are to have a philosophy of it, must be shown to be con- 
secutive and co-terminous with the other religions of mankind. Its 
distinction and " uniqueness " lie in the fact that it brings to the birth 
of a clear self-consciousness all the elements which, in the pre- 
Christian forms of religion, are struggling for articulate and con- 
scious expression. In this sense, and in this sense alone, Christianity 
is the universal and absolute religion. Nor does the evolution cease 
with Christianity. The Christian religion itself, as it now exists, is the 
result of a long course of evolution, — apostolic, catholic, protestant, 
the end of which is not yet. 

This idea of the evolution of religion in general, and of Christianity 
in particular, developed with great skill by Professor Caird, is of un- 
doubted value. Such a philosophical interpretation of the principle 
of evolution as he offers is specially welcome at present, when the 
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scientific interpretation of that principle is being so extensively 
applied, — applied to the moral and religious life, as well as to the 
physical life of man. By his careful and broad view of the process 
of evolution, in itself and in its implications, Professor Caird saves 
religion not only from its enemies, who would naturalize it and thus, 
in explaining, explain it away, but also from the mistaken zeal of 
its friends, who seek to defend it by showing that it is supernatural 
in the sense of being unnatural. For the naturalism of its enemies 
and the supernaturalism of its friends, Professor Caird would sub- 
stitute a spiritual view of religion — part of a total spiritual or 
idealistic philosophy which includes nature itself in spirit. His 
method is an extension of the transcendental method of Kant, which 
insists upon penetrating behind the facts, events or phenomena which 
by the empiricist are superficially called ' experience ' to the condi- 
tions or presuppositions of that experience. Nor is it difficult to 
show that the grand implicate or presupposition of human experience 
is the idea of God, and that the story of the evolution of religion is 
just the story of how this implicit idea of God has gradually become 
explicit in human consciousness. Instead, therefore, of levelling 
down, or reducing the higher forms of religion to the lower, we must 
level up, and find in the lowest the promise and potency of the 
highest, because the highest is in the lowest already striving after 
realization. 

But we must examine Professor Caird's view of religious evolution 
more closely. Taking religion in its broadest possible sense as 
meaning man's "ultimate attitude to the universe," to "his whole 
natural and spiritual environment," he distinguishes three main 
stages to the course of its evolution, corresponding to the three 
main factors of universal reality. In the first and second of these 
stages, religion has not yet assumed its own proper form, but is, so 
to speak, experimenting with the possible lower forms, until its 
failure with them forces it to seek a higher medium for its life. 
The first step is the objective, when the mind rests in nature as the 
ultimate reality, and calls the world divine. This is the stage of 
pantheism, and especially of Greek religion. In the second stage, 
the subject distinguishes itself from the object, man separates himself 
from the world, the soul finds its true life in the sphere of the 
ideal and the ought, and its religious fellowship is with a holy God 
who dwells apart. This is the stage of "ethical monotheism," "a 
period in which the form of self-consciousness prevails and determines 
both the consciousness of objects and that of God" (I, *9i). "The 
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third, or final form of consciousness is that in which the object and 
the self appear, each in its proper form, as distinct yet in essential 
relation, and, therefore, as subordinated to the consciousness of 
God, which is recognized as at once the presupposition and as the 
end of both. Here, for the first time . . . God is known in the 
true form of his idea. For . . . the idea of God is one with the 
unity which is at once the presupposition, the limit, and the goal of 
our divided consciousness of the world and of ourselves " (I, 195). 

The verification of this law of religious evolution in the history of 
religion is the business of the present lectures. The historical value 
of a scheme which brackets Buddhism, Stoicism and Judaism as 
examples of " subjective religion," and which finds in the develop- 
ment of Christianity itself a repetition of the triple movement of 
universal religious evolution, might well be seriously questioned. 
It is a philosophy of history of the well-known Hegelian type, a 
logic into whose moulds the facts will only fit after a good deal of 
pressure. But, although such a scheme is too abstract and a priori 
to accommodate itself to the refractory historical matter, and we 
often long, as we read, for Aristotle's ' Lesbian rule,' we need not 
question its utility as providing a point of view from which the facts 
of religious history may very profitably be studied. It proves itself 
especially serviceable when brought to bear upon the transition from 
Judaism to Christianity, though even here one cannot help feeling 
the logical strain. 

The interest of the enquiry centres in the third stage of religious 
evolution, that of Christianity, the absolute and universal form of 
religion, " the religion of spirit." It is here that the philosophical 
value of the entire scheme must be tested. What, then, is the idea 
of God " in its own proper form " ? " God must be represented not 
merely as an object or as a subject, but as, what in idea He is, the 
spiritual principle of unity which is above the distinction of subject 
and object, as it is above all other distinctions, and which is at once 
the presupposition and the goal, the beginning and the end, of our 
finite lives" (II, 160). He is otherwise described as "a principle 
of life manifested in each" finite being, as "a principle of good, 
working in the world" (II, 76), as "the highest universal through 
which everything else is known " (I, no). 

The critical evaluation of this doctrine of God would carry me far 
beyond the limits of the present review. I can only state the 
impression which the whole of Professor Caird's discussion of the 
question has left upon my mind ; and this is that he has fallen into 
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the very error of that " abstract pantheism " or " Spinozism " against 
which he so often and so strongly protests. His real bite noire is not 
pantheism but " monotheism," as he rather quaintly but persistently 
calls theism ; and it is pretty evident that, in his extreme anxiety to 
avoid this Scylla of what he would call a dualistic or pluralistic 
view, he has fallen, in spite of himself, into the Charybdis of a 
pantheistic unity. His "principle of unity" is, it seems to me, a 
veritable lion's den ; all the foot-prints are in one direction. Either 
it is bare unity, the One which annuls the Many ; or it is simply the 
All, the ununified totality of existence. Professor Caird's criticism 
of theism, moreover, might be shown to derive its chief plausibility 
from his pressing into the service of philosophic thought the 
spatial metaphor underlying such terms as "externality," "relation," 
"separation," etc. The result of such criticism is a pictorial or 
spatial conception of the divine unity, rather than an ethical and 
religious, a spiritual and philosophic interpretation of that unity. 
Nor do I see how we can get a philosophy of religion from a theory 
which, by de-personalizing both man and God, so identifies these 
terms of existence as to preclude any relation between them. Had 
space permitted, I should have liked further to trace what appear 
to me to be the defects in Professor Caird's theory, to the exclusive 
intellectualism of his standpoint, and to point out the effects of this 
intellectualism upon his treatment of the problems of evil and of 
personal immortality, and upon his interpretation of Christianity. 
Taking the book as a whole, I venture to express the opinion 
that, while we have to thank Professor Caird for much fresh and 
suggestive thinking on the subject, and no student can fail to derive 
impulse and elevation from contact with such a teacher, yet our 
chief debt to him lies in the fact that, through the very defects of 
his own solution, he has set for us anew, and with a new precision, 
the problem of the philosophy of religion. Tames Seth 

Platon. Sa philosophic, precedee d'un aper$u de sa vie et de 
ses dents. Par Ch. Benard. Paris, Fdlix Alcan, pp. 543. 

French Platonism has rarely been very profound. In matters of 
philological erudition the French depend almost wholly on their 
neighbors beyond the Rhine, and for the philosophic exegesis of 
Plato they too often content themselves with a quaint mixture of 
common sense and neo-Platonic mysticism, set off by rhetorical 
phrases about Plato as the father of idealism and the precursor of 



